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CDe  taxation  ot  £and  Values. 


BY  ALFEED  BILLSON,  M.P. 


Bad  taxation  is  as  certain  to  produce  bad  government  and  bad  social  con- 
ditions as  is  bad  food  to  produce  indigestion  and  decay  in  tbe  human  body.  And, 
as  no  medicine,  in  the  long  run,  can  supply  the  place  of  good  food,  so  no  other 
social  reforms  can  ever  bring  social  health  so  long  as  unjust  and  unscientific 
forms  of  taxation  are  continued. — “ Natural  Taxation by  Thos.  G.  Shearman. 


EW  people  seem  to  recognise  the  effect  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  national  and  local  revenues  are  raised 
has  upon  the  welfare,  of  a nation  ; yet  the  economy 
history  of  every  country  goes  to  prove  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  remarks  I have  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Shearman.  In  this  paper  I do  not  seek  to  show 
that  our  own  system  is  altogether  bad,  but  I venture  to  think  that 
I can  point  out  obvious  injustices  arising  from  some  of  our  modes 
of  raising  revenue,  and  give  reasons  why  the  substitution  of  the 
taxation  of  land  -values  for  the  present  taxes  on  industry  would 
conduce  not  only  to  the  economic  but  also  to  the  social  improvement 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  have 
been  pointed  out  during  the  recent  debates  on  the  incidence  of 
taxation  in  Ireland.  The  solid  ground  on  which  the  complaint  of 
Ireland  rests  has  been  shown  to  be  that  she  is  a poorer  country 
than  Great  Britain,  and  the  taxes  that  can  be  fairly  borne  by  a rich 
country  are  oppressive  to  a poor  one.  But  exactly  the  same  form 
of  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
taxation  on  various  classes  in  the  same  country,  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  under  our  present  system  the  pressure  on  the  poorer 
classes  all  over  the  kingdom  is  heavy  compared  with  that  upon  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
if  we  recall  to  mind  how  our  imperial  revenue  is  raised.  Omitting 
the  amount  (£9,400,000)  collected  by  imperial  officers  and  handed 
over  to  the  local  authorities,  the  total  revenue  for  1897-98  was 
£88,500,000.  Of  this  no  less  than  £50,000,000  was  raised  by  taxes 
on  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  sundry  small 
articles.  This  method  of  taxation  is  called  “Indirect  Taxation,” 
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because  in  place  of  an  individual  being  taxed  directly,  and  knowing 
exactly  bow  much  he  has  to  pay,  Customs  or  Excise  duties  are  put 
upon  certain  articles  (Customs  where  the  articles  are  imported 
from  abroad,  Excise  where  they  are  manufactured  at  home),  and 
the  amount  of  such  duties  is  paid  indirectly  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  commodities.  The  sum  thus  paid  for  tax,  therefore,  entirely 
depends  upon  the  quantities  of  these  commodities  purchased. 
This  method  wTill  readily  be  perceived  to  be  a very  imperfect  way 
of  raising  revenue,  and  can  never  have  had  any  recommendation 
except  that  of  convenience.  Its  justice  cannot  be  supported  by 
anyone.  In  all  taxation  there  should  be  some  regard  to  ability  to 
pay.  In  the  Income  Tax  a person’s  ability  to  pay  is  the  standard 
upon  which  he  is  taxed.  In  the  ‘.‘Death  Duties,”  or  taxes  upon 
property  descending  to  anyone  through  the  death  of  the  previous 
owner,  we  again  have  wealth  and,  consequently,  ability  to  pay 
made  the  standard  for  taxation.  The  same  with  the  House  Duty. 
Now,  this  principle  of  ability  is  not  a perfect  one;  on  the  contrary, 
as  I shall  show  later  on,  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  but  it  is 
justice  itself  compared  with  these  indirect  taxes. 

If  a man  is  poor  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  Income  Tax; 
if  he  can  only  afford  to  live  in  a small  house  his  House  Duty  is 
correspondingly  small,  and,  if  the  rental  is  below  £20  a year,  he 
escapes  altogether  ; if  he  inherits  no  property  there  can  be  no 
claim  for  taxation  through  Death  Duties.  In  all  these  “ Direct 
Taxes,”  as  they  are  called,  no  one  is  compelled  to  pay  unless  he  is, 
so  to  speak,  able  to  afford  to  pay.  But  with  the  indirect  taxes 
upon  commodities  there  is  no  such  safeguard.  If  a poor  woman 
who  earns  a few  shillings  a week  by  sewing  all  the  day  and  well 
into  the  night  drinks  a cup  of  tea,  she  must  pay  almost  as  much  in 
taxation  on  the  tea  as  for  the  tea  itself.  If  a poor  man  buys 
tobacco  he  will  pay  about  four  times  as  much  in  taxation  on  the 
tobacco  as  he  pays  for  the  tobacco  itself.  The  same  thing  applies, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  beer,  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  cocoa, 
chicory,  and  even  dried  fruits.  Nor  is  this  taxation  of  people  upon 
their  need,  in  place  of  upon  benefit  received,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  evil.  With  direct  taxes  a person  is  charged  so  much,  and 
all  the  amount,  less  the  cost  of  collection,  goes  into  the  Treasury; 
but  with  these  taxes  upon  commodities  the  dealer  has  to  pay  the 
tax  before  he  can  get  the  goods  to  sell,  and,  therefore,  he  charges 
his  profit  not  merely  upon  the  money  he  has  expended  on  the 
article  purchased,  but  also  upon  the  amount  he  has  laid  out  in 
payment  of  duty.  The  more  hands  an  article  passes  through  the 
more  profits  have  to  be  charged,  not  only  upon  the  goods,  but  also 
upon  the  amount  of  duty  paid.  This  inflicts  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  poor.  The  whole  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  most 
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unjust,  and  those  who  suffer  by  it  are  the  poorer  classes,  and  I 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  the  poorer  a person  is  the  more 
unjustly  indirect  taxation  presses  upon  him.  jdO&S.S 

The  manner  in  which  indirect  taxation  presses  upon  the  poor 
was  presented  in  a startling  light  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Micks,  Secretary 
to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  of  Ireland.  He  prepared  some 
household  budgets  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  families  in 
the  poorest  districts  of  Ireland.  In  the  lowest  of  these  budgets 
the  income  was  only  about  £8  a year  for  the  family,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  they  would  raise  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
little  patch  of  land  about  another  £8  worth  of  produce.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  about  £11,  paid  for  in  cash  or  by  ex- 
changing eggs,  &c.,  for  goods  at>  the  village  shop.  Of  this  £11  of 
expenditure  no  less  than  £2. 15s.  went  in  taxation.  Thus,  through 
this  system  of  “ crooked  taxation,”  as  it  has  well  been  called,  allow- 
ing that  these  people  had  received  the  whole  of  the  £16  income  in 
cash — which  they  did  not — they  had  to  pay  an  amount  in  taxation 
equal  to  an  Income  Tax  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £.  Imagine  a proposal  to 
raise  the  Income  Tax  all  round  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  £ ! Yet  it  is  far 
easier  for  a wealthy  man  to  pay  an  Income  Tax  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £ 
than  it  is  for  a poor  man.  Heavy  taxation  only  deprives  the 
wealthy  man  of  some  luxuries  at  most,  but  it  deprives  the  poor 
man  of  what  ought  to  be  spent  upon  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
his  family. 

It  is  urged  in  favour  of  this  method  of  raising  a revenue  that 
unles^  you  place  taxes  upon  articles  of  popular  consumption  the 
working  classes  would  entirely  escape  taxation  ; and  that  by  mak- 
ing working  men  pay  these  taxes  they  are  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  keeping  down  the  national  expenditure  and  promoting  economy. 
I would  point  out  that  the  phrase  we  so  often  hear  from  the  advo- 
cates of  indirect  taxation  that  taxation  and  representation  should 
go  together  is  generally  misapplied.  It  may  be  true  that  we  ought 
to  tax  no  one  who  has  not  a voice  in  saying  how  the  money  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  spent,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  everyone  who  has 
such  a voice  must  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxation.  By  that  I mean 
called  upon  specially,  for  the  whole  of  the  taxation  of  the  country 
is  paid  by  the  workers — using  the  term  in  its  full  sense  so  as  to 
include  all  who  work  either  with  their  hand  or  brain.  One  of  the 
first  lessons  our  people  have  to  learn  in  financial  reform  is  that 
taxation  is  a portion  of  the  wealth  of  a country  taken  for  local  or 
imperial  purposes,  and  that  this  wealth  is  created  from  year  to  year 
by  the  application  of  labour  to  land.  Since,  then,  wealth  is  created 
by  the  workers,  and  taxation  is  a taking  of  a portion  of  this  wealth 
for  public  purposes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  workers  to  evade  taxa- 
tion. Bat  taxation  is  not  imposed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  placing 
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a burden  upon  everyone.  The  sole  reason  for  taxation  is  the  neces- 
sity for  a public  revenue,  and  if  that  revenue  could  be  raised  with- 
out taxation  so  much  the  better.  The  idea  that  man  is  a debtor  of 
the  State  is  a survival  of  the  old  days  when  “ might  wTas  right.” 
Taxation  in  the  olden  times  was  to  provide  money  for  the  king 
and  nobles  to  spend  as  they  wished  ; the  people  were  looked  upon 
as  so  many  beasts  of  burden ; it  was  their  duty  to  provide  what- 
ever money  was  required,  and  it  was  deemed  insolence  on  their 
part  to  dare  to  ask  how  it  was  spent.  This  ancient  idea  of  taxation 
was  what  caused  the  French  Eevolution.  When  people  began  to 
get  wiser  they  insisted  that  if  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  revenue  they  must  have  a voice  in  the  spending  of  it. 
Thus  arose  the  demand  that  “taxation  must  be  accompanied  by 
representation.” 

In  regard  to  the  second  argument,  that  making  the  workers 
pay  taxes  causes  them  to'  take  an  interest  in  public  economy,  the 
weakness  of  the  position  is  that  people  do  not  know  they  are 
paying  taxes  when  the  tax  and  the  cost  of  the  commodity  taxed 
are  so  mixed  up.  Take  the  average  merchant,  doctor,  lawyer,  and 
ask  him  how  much  he  pays  in  taxation  upon  his  tobacco,  &c.,  and 
he  cannot  tell  you.  How  much  less  can  the  ordinary  working 
man  be  expected  to  do  so  ? The  chief  reason  why  indirect  taxes 
have  always  been  so  popular  with  Governments  is  that  by  reason 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  large  sums  have  been  extracted  from 
them  without  disturbance.  The  people  had  the  burden,  but  since 
the  tax  was  hidden  in  the  price  their  complaint  was  not  against 
taxation  but  against  bad  times  and  high  prices.  So  far  from  the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  commodities  causing  the  workers  to  scru- 
tinise national  expenditure,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  because  so 
much  of  the  taxation  has  been  hidden  in  the  price  of  goods  that 
nations  have  been  able  to  persevere  in  wasteful  and  extravagant 
policies.  If  it  were  not  for  indirect  taxation,  with  its  hoodwinking 
qualities,  nations  would  be  less  inclined  to  the  pursuit  of  militarism, 
which  interferes  so  seriously  with  the  trade,  commerce,  and  social 
development  of  all  European  nations.  So  far  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion promoting  economy,  a little  reflection  will  show  that  it  really 
encourages  extravagance. 

Another  way  in  which  indirect  taxation  injures  the  workers  is 
\ by  its  interference  with  trade  and  commerce.  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  are  barriers  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse.  Trade 
is  simply  the  interchanging  of  commodities  or  services,  and  ought 
to  be  as  free  as  possible.  By  these  duties  we  are  cramping  our 
trade.  If  we  abolished  the  duty  on  tea,  for  instance,  tea  would 
become  cheaper ; much  more  would  be  used.  This  would  cause 
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more  to  be  grown  in  China,  India,  or  Ceylon.  But  that  tea  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  exchange  of  British  cottons  or  other 
goods.  So  not  only  would  the  abolition  of  the  duty  cause  employ- 
ment to  the  people  in  the  countries  where  the  tea  was  grown,  but 
also  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  we  would 
send  in  exchange.  Again,  the  extra  consumption  of  tea  would 
cause  additional  sugar  to  be  used,  necessitating  further  imports 
from  the  West  Indies  or  the  Continent,  with  a corresponding 
export  of  goods  from  this  country  to  pay  for  them.  The  carrying 
of  these  extra  commodities  would  help  our  shipping,  and  thus  what 
seemed  a small  abolition  of  taxation  would  result  in  the  wheels  of 
production  being  set  going  in  many  ways.  The  same,  of  course, 
would  be  the  case  in  regard  to  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  or  any  other 
articles  upon  which  we  now  levy  duties.  The  fact  is  that  the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  commodities  means  that  every  day  a vast 
quantity  of  trade  is  lost  to  this  country  and  our  colonies. 

Fifty  years  ago  most  of  our  revenue  was  raised  by  indirect 
taxation,  and  much  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  success  as  a Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  due  to  the  courageous  manner  in  which 
he  swept  some  hundreds  of  these  duties  away — in  1853  there 
were  nearly  600  articles  on  the  British  tariff  list.  The  results 
to  our  trade  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  in  so  many  cases 
were  marvellous,  and  could  be  clearly  traced  to  the  abolition 
of  the  artificial  hindrances.  In  1860  the  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  rice  wTere  abolished,  and  within  a year  the 
values  of  the  imports  of  these  articles  had  increased  as  follows  : — 
Butter,  from  £2,362,000  in  1860  to  £4,122,000  in  1861 — an 
increase  of  £1,760,000;  cheese,  from  £1,097,000  to  £1,592,000 — 
an  increase  of  £495,000 ; eggs,  from  £345,000  to  £497,000 — an 
increase  of  £152,000 ; and  rice  from  £890,000  to  £1,142,000 — a » 
increase  of  £252,000.  So  on  those  four  articles  there  was  an 
increase  of  trade  to  the  extent  of  £2,700,000  ; while  on  tea,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  on  which  the  duties  had  not  been  reduced,  there  had 
been  no  increase,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Mr.  Gladstone  showed  that,  leaving  corn  out  of  account,  and 
dividing  the  other  articles  imported  into  three  classes,  the  value  of 
imports  of  those  on  which  the  duties  were  untouched  had  fallen 
from  £138,158,000  to  £137,406,000 — a decrease  of  % per  cent;  of 
those  on  which  the  duties  were  reduced,  the  value  had  increased  by 
£1,976,000,  or  17%  per  cent ; while  the  value  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  duties  had  been  abolished  rose  to  £22,062,000,  or  40%  per 
cent.  Any  number  of  statistics  could  be  given — not  merely  from 
the  experience  of  Britain  but  also  of  other  countries — in  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  every  abolition  or  reduction  of  Customs  or  Excise 
duties  gives  an  immense  impetus  to  trade. 
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It  may  be  said  that  we  have  now  only  a few  of  these  duties  left, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  levied  upon  articles  of 
very  general  Use,  especially  upon  those  most  used  by  the  working 
classes.  The  result  is  that  we  are  probably  more  heavily  taxed 
than  many  nations  with  a great  number  of  articles  upon  their  tariff 
lists,  but  from  which  comparatively  little  revenue  is  derived.  In 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  introduction  of  the  last 
Budget  I tried  to  urge  this  view  upon  the  House.  Deferring  to 
Germany,  I said  : — 

I have  taken  some  figures  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  which  show  how 
this  handicap  applies  in  our  relation  to  Germany.  I am  taking  the  produce  of 
our  trade  taxes,  the  indirect  taxation,  because  the  other  form  of  taxation 
cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  a direct  tax  upon  industry.  The  total 
sum  raised  by  our  Customs  and  Excise  is,  in  round  numbers,  £55,000,000.  That, 
upon  our  population,  gives  a burden  on  each  family  of  five  persons  of  £6. 18s.  2d. 
per  year,  or  2s.  8d.  per  week.  The  Customs  and  Excise  of  Germany  yield 
£30,000,000,  and  these  applied  in  the  same  way  to  a family  of  five  persons  give 
an  annual  burden  of  £3.  0s.  9d.  per  family,  as  against  ours  of  £6.  18s.  2d.,  and 
Is.  2d.  only  per  week,  as  against  ours  of  2s.  8d.  I may  say  that  all  other 
income — that  is,  the  income  from  direct  taxes — works  out  at  £7.  11s.  lOd.  per 
family  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  £3.  8s.  3d.  for  Germany.  So  that  the 
burden  all  round  upon  our  people  is  more  than  double  that  which  German 
trade  has  to  bear. 

I think  my  readers  will  agree  that  it  would  be  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation  that  indirect  taxation  should  be  abolished; 

■ but  I must  hasten  to  say  that,  before  the  duties  are  taken  off 
alcohol,  and  thus  drink  is  cheapened,  some  means  would  have  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  duties  causing  an  increase 
in  drunkenness. 

If  it  were  decided  thus  to  change  our  system  of  taxation, 
the  question  arises,  What  new  source  of  revenue  are  we  to 
substitute?  Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
best  method  of  taxation,  if  we  abolish  indirect  taxes,  is  an  Income 
Tax.  In  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Halifax  at  the  bye-election 
last  year,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  Socialist  candidate,  proposed  that 
all  revenue  should  be  raised  by  a graduated  Income  Tax  on  all 
incomes  over — I think  it  was — £400  a year.  That  seems  a simple 
system  enough,  but  though  either  that  or  an  extended  system  of 
Death  Duties  might  be  preferable  to  Customs  and  Excise,  there  are 
great  objections  to  both.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
the  justice  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Mann’s  proposal,  there  is  the 
practical  difficulty  that  such  plans  have  been  tried  before  and  have 
been  failures.  An  Income  Tax  is  a tax  upon  thrift,  and,  though  a 
moderate  Income  Tax  may  be  fairly  well  collected,  whenever  it  is 
attempted  to  increase  it  to  any  great  extent  it  causes  a vast  amount 
of  cheating  and  falsehood,  and  has  to  be  collected  by  such  inquisi- 
torial methods  that  it  drives  both  capital  and  labour  from  the 
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territory  affected  by  the  tax  to  places  where  a more  sensible 
method  is  adopted.  It  is  a good  rule  in  taxation  never  to  tax  any 
good  thing  that  can  come  to  you  or  leave  you ; if  you  do,  the  result 
is  to  drive  it  away.  The  mere  possession  of  an  income  is  no 
argument  for  the  owner  of  that  income  paying  taxes  if,  in  justice, 
these  ought  to  fall  on  somebody  else.  The  fact  that  a man  is 
wealthy  does  not  give  any  of  us  the  right  to  take  part  of  that 
wealth  from  him ; nor  has  that  collection  of  individuals  called  the 
State,  or  the  Community,  that  right.  We  do  not  apply  the 
principle  of  “ability  to  pay”  in  any  other  department  of  life. 
Even  though  it  is  owing  to  bad  laws  that  a man  is  able  to  get 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows,  that  is  no  justification  for 
taking  that  wealth  or  a portion  of  it  away  by  means  of  an  Income 
Tax.  If  the  law  enables  him  to  make  wealth  unjustly,  the  proper 
course  is  to  alter  the  law — not  to  meet  injustice  with  injustice. 
There  are  many  evils  connected  with  an  Income  Tax  that  would 
become  very  obnoxious  if  the  tax  were  increased  to  any  extent,  and 
the  same  will  apply  to  Death  Duties.  It  is  because  of  the  evils 
connected  with  all  our  present  forms  of  raising  a revenue  that 
people  talk  about  the  “burdens  of  taxation.”  The  chief  object  of 
the  reformer  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  burdens  from 
thrift  and  industry,  and,  as  I shall  endeavour  to  show,  the  raising 
of  revenue  by  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  inflict  no  burden 
upon  anyone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  forms  of  taxation  upon  commodities, 
or  upon  incomes,  or  upon  savings,  are  measured  solely  by  the 
results  of  the  taxpayer’s  exertions.  The  harder  he  has  worked  the 
more  he  has  been  able  to  save,  the  more  he  consumes,  the  more 
heavily  he  is  taxed.  A man  with  a large  family  has  to  contribute, 
on  that  very  account,  a larger  proportion  to  the  State,  because  of 
his  increased  consumption  of  taxed  commodities,  than  the  man 
with  a small  family,  or  with  no  family  at  all.  And  so  taxation 
operates  as  an  impediment  to  industry  instead  of  being,  as  it  might 
be  if  skilfully  adjusted,  an  aid  to  it.  Let  me  again  repeat  Mr. 
Shearman’s  proposition  that  “bad  taxation  is  as  certain  to  produce 
bad  government  as  is  bad  food  to  produce  indigestion  and  decay  in 
the  human  body.”  The  converse  is  equally  true,  that  good  taxation 
will  tend  to  good  government  and  good  social  conditions  as  cer- 
tainly as  good  food  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  human  body. 
We  contend  on  behalf  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  that,  whilst  it 
would  help  to  produce  with  certainty  and  economy  the  revenue 
required  for  the  locality  or  the  State,  it  would  in  its  very  operation 
tend  to  bring  about  those  social  changes  which  are  the  demand  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  in  the  present  day.  Instead  of  bur- 
dening the  results  of  the  individual  industry  of  the  taxpayer,  it 
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would  charge  for  taxation  only  those  opportunities  which  the  State 
itself  has  conferred  upon  him.  The  one  primary  opportunity  the 
State  can  confer  is  the  possession  of  land.  All  industry  depends 
upon  this  as  the  one  base  upon  which  its  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted. Especially  in  a country  like  England,  the  State  is  bound  to 
regard  the  fact  that  land  is  not  elastic.  Capital  in  all  its  forms  can 
be  created,  but  not  the  most  successful  speculator  or  the  most  in- 
dustrious soldier  of  industry  can,  by  taking  thought,  add  one  inch  to 
the  area  of  the  land  within  our  four  seas.  Given,  then,  this  little 
tract  of  land  upon  which  forty  millions  of  people  have  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  recognising  the  fact  that  all  the  products  of  industry 
require  the  occupation  of  land  for  their  base,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  argument  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  coveted  commodity  should  be  expected  to  contribute 
specially  to  the  State  for  the  opportunity  which  the  State  affords  them. 

In  taxing  unimproved  land  values  the  State  would  place  the 
burden  upon  the  advantages  itself  confers.  It  is  only  taxing  that 
which  itself  gives,  not  that  which  a man  by  his  industry  creates. 
As  I have  tried  above  to  show,  if  you  tax  either  by  Income  Tax  or 
by  Death  Duties,  or  by  duties  on  commodities  that  which  a man 
earns,  or  saves,  or  consumes,  you  are  taking  from  him  that  which 
he  himself  has  created,  and,  to  that  extent,  discouraging  his  efforts 
to  create  it,  and  handicapping  the  industry  he  proposes  to  put  into 
it.  Tax  industry  and  you  help  to  extinguish  it;  tax  savings  and 
you  tend  to  decrease  savings ; but  however  much  you  tax  land  it 
is  still  there — you  cannot  tax  it  out  of  existence ; you  only  make  it 
necessary  for  the  owner  to  employ  it  in  the  most  profitable  manner, 
and  such  employment  must  result  in  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. And  you  are  taxing  not  what  the  worker  has  produced, 
but  what  the  State  has  conferred;  for  all  unimproved  values  must 
come  from  the  State,  and  from  the  State  alone.  It  is  the  presence 
and  pressure  of  population  that  gives  its  value  to  the  land.  So 
that  in  taxing  land  values  the  State  is  only  asking  for  a return  for 
the  material  advantages  it  is  from  year  to  year  conferring.  Let  me 
quote  a passage  from  “The  Condition  of  Labour,”  by  the  late 
Henry  George : — 

Consider  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  cities  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  land  in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  same  country.  To  what  is  this  due  ? Is 
it  not  due  to  the  density  and  activity  of  the  populations  of  those  cities — to  the 
very  causes  that  require  great  public  expenditure  for  streets,  drains,  public 
buildings,  and  all  the  many  things  needed  for  the  health,  convenience,  and  safety 
of  such  cities?  See  how,  with  the  growth  of  such  cities,  the  one  thing  that  in- 
creases in  value  is  land ; how  the  opening  of  roads,  the  building  of  railways,  the 
making  of  every  public  improvement  adds  to  the  value  of  land.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  here  is  a natural  law,  that  is  to  say,  a tendency  willed  by  the  Creator  ? Can 
it  be  anything  else  than  that  He  who  ordained  the  State  with  all  its  needs  has, 
in  the  value  which  attaches  to  land,  provided  the  means  to  meet  those  needs  ? 
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I have  spoken  of  taxation  falling  upon  the  “unimproved”  value 
of  the  land,  and  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  what  the 
advocates  of  this  system  of  taxation  look  to  is  the  value  of  the  land 
apart  from  anything  which  the  industry  or  enterprise  of  its  possessor 
may  have  added  to  it  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  improvements,  or 
expenditure  producing  greater  fertility.*  This  theory  of  the  taxation 
of  land  value  lies,  therefore,  entirely  apart  from  the  more  prominent 
aims  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  as  Socialists.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  upon  any  argument  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  their  methods  or  the  prospect  of  achievement  of  their 
ultimate  aims  or  the  outcome  of  such  success.  The  advocates  of 
the  taxation  of  land  values  are  satisfied  to  believe,  in  common  with 
most  economists,  that  the  only  incentive  which  can  be  relied  on  for 
the  successful  expenditure  of  industry  on  agricultural  or  urban  land 
is  the  energy  that  inspires  a man  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself. 
They  hold  to  the  old  belief  that  in  the  long  run  he  will  at  the  same 
time  be  doing  the  best  he  can  for  society  also.  To  this  end  they 
see  the  necessity  for  securing  to  the  worker,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  fear  or  tremor  of  any  kind,  the  fruits  of  the  labour  he  puts  forth. 

“ Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own, 

That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown, 

By  the  peace  among  our  peoples,  let  men  know  we  serve  the  Lord.” 

All  the  advocates  of  land  value  taxation  contend  for  is,  that  the 
base  upon  which  a man  works  having  been  allowed  to  him  by  the 
State,  the  occupation  being  secured  to  him  by  the  protection  of  the 
State,  he  should  pay  to  the  State  a larger  or  smaller  sum  as  that 
land  increases  or  diminishes  in  value  owing  to  the  ebb  or  flow  of 
population.  But  of  the  personal  means  he  has  taken,  of  the  added 
value  by  reason  of  his  own  expenditure  or  labour,  the  State  need 
take  no  account,  for  with  this  the  State  has  nothing  to  do.  Both 
the  social  and  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  freeing,  as  far  as 

* Of  course,  in  writing  of  the  value  of  land  apart  from  improvements,  we  need 
not,  in  regard  to  this  country,  go  back  to  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  though  some  of  our  critics  insist  that  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  want 
the  value  of  land  apart  from  improvements.  As  George  says: — “In  the  oldest 
country  in  the  world  no  difficulty  whatever  can  attend  the  separation  (of  im- 
provements from  land)  if  all  that  be  attempted  is  to  separate  the  value  of  the 
clearly  distinguishable  improvements  made  within  a moderate  period  from  the 
value  of  land,  should  they  be  destroyed.  This,  manifestly,  is  all  that  justice  or 
policy  requires.  Absolute  accuracy  is  impossible  in  any  system,  and  to  attempt 
to  separate  all  that  the  human  race  has  done  from  what  nature  originally  pro- 
vided would  be  as  absurd  as  impracticable.”  If  we  are  not  to  include  in  the 
value  of  the  land  of  to-day  the  fencing,  draining,  road-making,  &c.,  of  past 
generations,  we  should  have  a right  instead  to  include  the  value  of  the  mineral 
and  forest  wealth  taken  from  the  land  by  past  generations.  Wherever  by  reason 
of  time  improvements  become  indistinguishable  from  the  land  they  must  be 
included  in  the  value  of  the  land. 
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possible,  all  improvements  are  conclusive.  For  what  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  all  communities  ? 
Surely  that  every  citizen  should  be  encouraged  to  do  his  best  to 
add  to  the  general  welfare  by  building  upon  his  vacant  land,  by 
improving  the  buildings  already  erected,  by  draining,  ploughing, 
fencing,  manuring  agricultural  land,  by  making  all  necessary  roads 
and  drains.  Each  new  transaction  requires  fresh  labour,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upon  us  that  every  kind  of  taxation 
upon  results  of  labour  cripples  and  diminishes  the  employment  of 
labour. 

One  striking  evil  of  our  present  system  of  rating  and  of  taxation 
is  this  discouragement  of  industry.  The  more  money  a man 
spends  in  improving  his  property  the  heavier  become  the  public 
charges  upon  it.  A house  may  be  small,  inconvenient,  insanitary: 
it  is  good  for  the  occupier  himself,  for  the  health  of  his  family,  for 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood  that  improvements 
should  be  made,  rooms  raised,  new  appointments  provided,  addi- 
tional accommodation  secured.  It  is  desirable  for  the  whole 
labouring  class  of  a town  that  employment  should  be  opened  up 
and  extended.  Yet  when  the  owner  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
these  considerations,  and  benefited  the  whole  community  as  well 
as  his  own  family  by  his  wise  outlay,  down  comes  the  rate 
collector,  and  after  him  the  collector  of  house  and  property  tax, 
and  insists  that,  because  he  has  used  his  opportunities  and  has  thus 
benefited  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  he  should  actually  pay 
the  municipality  or  the  State  an  increased  sum  in  rates  and  taxes 
by  way  of  remuneration  for  the  privilege  of  -serving  his  day  and 
generation.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  theory  of  our 
system  is  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  that  ability  is 
tested  by  the  size  or  value  of  the  house  a man  occupies ; but  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  if  the  owner  is  a man  wanting  in 
ambition  and  willing  to  let  his  property  suffice  in  its  antiquated 
state  for  all  his  needs,  there  is  just  as  much  and  probably  more 
ability  to  pay  as  in  the  case  of  his  enterprising  neighbour.  You 
are  in  effect  permitting  the  selfish  or  indolent  to  escape,  and  are 
placing  the  burden  upon  the  enterprising  and  the  provident. 
Whatever  additional  value  is  given  to  the  premises  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  or  enterprise  of  the  whole  community  the  commu- 
nity may  fairly  claim  a contribution  upon,  but  what  is  added  by 
the  owner’s  own  exertion  or  expenditure  it  is  to  the  public  benefit 
in  the  encouragement  of  enterprise  an,d  industry  he  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  for  himself. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  inequity  of  the  present 
system  is  afforded  by  the  exemption  from  rates  or  taxes  of  unoccupied 
land  in  towns,  for  in  these  cases  we  can  trace  more  easily  than  in 
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the  case  of  general  taxation  the  immediate  increase  of  the  weight 
of  taxation  on  the  rest  of  the  community  following  upon  the 
exemption  of  any  particular  class  of  property  owners.  Rates  differ 
from  taxes  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the  sum  to  be  paid 
between  the  several  subjects  liable  to  assessment.  In  taxation 
you  have  only  the  general  calculation  of  the  sums  required  to  be 
raised,  and  an  estimate  of  the  produce  of  taxation  upon  various 
commodities  the  aggregate  of  which  may  be  expected  to  realise 
the  sum  required.  What  the  Exchequer  may  fall  short  of  upon 
one  tax  may  be  made  up  by  increase  derived  from  another  source. 
But  in  rating  assessments  the  authority  knows  exactly  the  sum 
required  and  what  is  the  ratable  value  of  their  particular  area, 
and,  therefore,  the  rate  to  be  raised  can  be  accurately  divided 
amongst  all  the  ratepayers,  and  the  exact  quota  of  each  ratepayer 
determined.  If,  however,  any  part  of  the  property  comprised  in 
the  rating  area  is  to  be  exempted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quota  for 
all  the  rest  must  be  straightway  increased.  Now,  the  theory  of 
rating  has  always  been  that  the  person  in  occupation  of  property 
should  contribute  towards  the  general  expenditure,  of  the  commu- 
nity from  which  he  is  annually  deriving  benefit  in  his  occupation. 
But  the  rule  of  our  law  has  been  that  only  occupiers  deriving  an 
annual  benefit  from  the  land  should  be  liable  to  contribute  to  rates 
levied  upon  land.  The  law  assumed  that  only  the  beneficial  use 
of  property  was  a proper  subject  of  rating ; and  thus  unused  land 
in  rating  areas,  even  though  left  unused  at  the  caprice  or  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  owner,  escaped  its  proportion  of  rates.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  the  occupied  property  lying  beside  it  had 
to  pay  a larger  share. 

The  process  may  be  seen  going  on  in  all  our  large  towns.  In 
the  midst  of  perhaps  densely  populated  areas  one  can  discover 
unsightly  plots  of  vacant  land  lying  often  in  the  same  state  for 
years.  All  the  neighbouring  shops,  houses,  and  warehouses  are 
paying  their  full  rates,  increased  in  amount  by  the  exemption  of 
the  favoured  space.  And  the  exemption  is  secured  because  its 
owner  is  waiting  for  a rise  in  price.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  on 
what  equitable  principle  it  should  escape.  The  original  idea  at 
the  root  of  the  principle  of  rating,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  is  that  rates  are  a personal  tax  upon  the  owner,  measured 
according  to  his  supposed  ability  to  pay,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  he  enjoys  or  possesses  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  that 
ability.  But  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  the  ownership  of 
valuable  land,  although  unused,  is  not  also  a fair  measure  of  ability. 
The  land  may  be  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds  and  be  increasing 
in  value  yearly,  but  merely  because  the  owner  chooses  to  leave  it 
lying  idle  he  escapes  being  rated  on  its  value.  The  anomaly  is  much 
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more  apparent  when  the  eminent  desirability  of  filling  up  areas 
and  completing  the  neighbourhood  is  considered.  Labourers  are 
waiting  to  be  employed;  joiners,  builders,  plumbers,  plasterers, 
slaters  are  standing  idle  so  far  as  this  opportunity  is  concerned. 
The  community  suffers  from  this  enforced  idleness.  Anyone  who 
would  find  them  legitimate  employment  would  be  a public  bene- 
factor. Yet,  so  far  from  giving  encouragement  to  such  an  one  to 
develop  his  land  and  provide  the  work,  our  present  system  virtually 
tends  to  deter  him  from  his  enterprise,  for  it  lets  him  off  his  rates 
on  the  land  if  he  is  idle,  or  indifferent,  or  unenterprising,  whilst  it 
comes  down  on  him  at  once  for  rates  not  only  on  the  value  of  his 
land  if  he  builds  upon  it,  but  also  upon  the  shops  and  houses  he  erects. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  system  of  putting  rates  only  upon 
occupied  property  seems  to  have  come  into  force  in  a fortuitous, 
piecemeal,  and  haphazard  way,  and  not  to  have  been  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  the  result  of  many  legal  decisions 
on  the  original  Rating  Act.  No  doubt  it  arose  from  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  pointed  out,  that  occupancy  three  centuries 
ago  was  very  different  from  occupancy  now.  A great  percentage 
of  occupying  farmers  were  freeholders.  Of  those  who  cultivated 
the  lands  of  others  the  vast  majority  were  beneficial  lessees  whose 
rents  were  practically  fixed  and  whose  tenancies  were  sure  so  long 
as  they  paid  their  dues.  To  make  these  persons  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  destitute  was  to  make  them  pay  for  the  support  of 
those  who  had  worn  themselves  out  in  the  direct  service  of  their 
employers  at  wages  fixed  by  the  Quarter  Sessions.  What  could  be 
i fairer  than  to  make  those  who  had  used  the  labourers’  skill  and 
strength  for  their  own  advantage,  and  had  not  paid  him  enough  to 
make  provision  for  old  age,  maintain  the  destitute  poor  of  their 
j own  creation?  In  the  course  of  time  what  was  occupancy  with 
! ownership  became  occupancy  without  ownership,  but  the  charge 
j for  the  poor  rate  remained  upon  the  occupier.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  trend  of  legal  decisions  in  olden  times 
leaned  towards  the  protection  of  the  landlord,  and  that  by  degrees 
a wider  interpretation  came  to  be  placed  upon  the  original  Act  in 
the  direction  of  freeing  the  owner  and  placing  the  burden  upon 
industry  alone. 

A similar  sentiment  operated  when  land  was  first  made  liable 
to  taxation  upon  succession  by  death.  Instead  of  being  taxed  upon 
the  capital  value,  as  in  a bequest  of  personalty,  the  landlords  in 
1853  managed  to  provide  that  the  payment  of  duty  on  land  should 
be  measured,  not  by  the  actual  value  of  the  land  inherited,  but 
upon  the  net  annual  income  derived  from  the  land  assessed 
according  to  the  prospect  of  life  of  the  devisee  or  heir  to  whom  it 
fell.  The  next  step  was  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a decision  that, 
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since  income  alone  was  to  be  the  measure  of  the  value  for  taxation, 
lancl  that  produced  no  income  should  pay  nothing,  and  judges, 
reading  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  were  obliged  to  hold  that  this 
was  so.  There  was,  some  years  ago,  a very  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  way  in  whioh  this  operated.  The  father  of  the  late  Lord 
Sefton  died  leaving  very  valuable  property,  known  by  the  name  of 
“Parliament  Fields,”  on  the  outskirts  of  Liverpool.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  for  some  years  previously,  the  land,  being  too 
near  the  town  for  agricultural  purposes,  was  lying  completely  idle 
and  unused,  wherefore  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  heir  that 
it  could  not  be  made  liable  for  any  Succession  Duty  at  all.  The 
Crown  contested  the  case  and  took  it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  ultimate  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  heir.  Here  you  had  an 
estate  of  very  large  value  indeed — it  was  sold  shortly  afterwards 
for,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds — and  yet, 
because  it  was  not  actually  producing  income  at  the  time  of  death, 
its  wealthy  owner  escaped  all  duty,  whilst  humble  owners  of  the 
leasehold  houses  and  shops  and  premises  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  mulcted  to  the  full  value  of  their  property  whenever 
it  passed  by  will  or  by  bequest.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
value,  or  practically  the  whole  value,  given  to  Lord  Sefton’ s land 
arose  from  no  exertions  of  his  own,  but  solely  from  the  contiguity 
of  the  neighbouring  industrial  population. 

The  law  has  been  altered  by  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Finance 
Act  of  1894,  and  such  land  as  this  would  now  have  to  pay  upon  its 
full  capital  value.  But  the  anomaly  with  regard  to  rates  still 
remains;  such  land  still  pays  no  rates.  Observe,  once  more,  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  contribution  to  rates  of  the  neighbouring 
properties  which  gives  such  land  the  only  practical  value  it  has. 
It  is  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  useless  even  for  the  poorest 
kind  of  allotments  or  market  gardens,  but  because  the  town  has 
surged  around  it,  because  streets  have  been  made  and  paved  and 
lighted,  sewers  constructed,  and  an  industrial  population  brought 
around  it,  its  price  goes  up  from  year  to  year.  At  last,  when  the 
happy  owner  finds  that  his  neighbours  have  brought  it  to  the 
value  which  satisfies  him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  turns  it  into 
money  and  goes  his  way  rejoicing,  leaving  to  the  man  who  has 
bought  it  the  luxury  of  straightway  beginning  to  contribute  to  the 
rates  which  he  himself  has  all  the  time  escaped. 

It  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  during  all  the  years  this  value 
was  in  the  making,  the  rates  of  all  the  adjoining  property  have 
been  increased  by  the  very  sum  their  owner  has  escaped.  They 
have  been  paying  for  him.  All  their  toil  and  struggle  have  tended, 
not  only  to  their  own  benefit,  but  to  the  enriching  still  further  of 
the  wealthy  nobleman  who  was  lucky  enough  to  be  born  to  inherit 
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this  valuable  land  in  their  midst  and  to  live  under  laws  made,  one 
may  say,  almost  entirely  by  landlords  for  the  benefit  of  landlords. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  which  has  made 
such  an  anomaly  possible.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  the 
owner  is  the  occupier  also,  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  even  if 
there  were  no  annual  rent,  he  ought  to  pay  upon  the  annual 
value.  Year  by  year,  in  this  instance,  a rent  which  the  owner  did 
not  actually  receive  was  being  added  to  the  land  by  its  continual 
increase  in  value.  The  mere  fact  that,  instead  of  drawing  it  and 
putting  it  into  his  own  pocket,  he  chose  to  allow  it  to  accumulate 
in  the  land  itself,  is  no  logical  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  upon 
it  just  as  if  he  had  actually  received  it.  A simple  provision  that 
in  future  all  such  land  should  be  valued  at  its  capital  value  for 
rating  purposes,  and  be  deemed,  for  those  purposes,  to  be  yielding 
a return  of,  say,  4 per  cent  per  annum  upon  such  price,  would 
provide  an  additional  rating  source.  Whilst  relieving  to  that  extent 
other  industry  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  also  have,  as  I shall 
attempt  to  show,  large  beneficial  results  in  tending  to  force  unused 
land  into  the  market  and  to  make  it  productive. 

I have  used  the  argument  that  such  land  as  that  just  mentioned 
owes  its  value  to  the  expenditure  in  other  parts  of  a town,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  contribute  to  such  expenditure.  But  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  proposition  is  contested  by  those  who  object  to  the 
rating  of  unused  land.  Evidence  was  brought  before  the  Boyal 
Commission,  I think  from  Eastbourne,  that  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  the  rest  of  the  town  was  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the 
owners  of  some  particular  land  lying  near.  It  was  urged  that  such 
expenditure  affected  only  the  property  in  the  particular  streets 
where  it  was  spent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  argument 
can  be  sustained  for  a moment.  Take  the  supply  of  water  alone. 
Surely  a loan  upon  the  rates  for  providing  to  the  community  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  must  raise  the  value  as  a building 
site  of  every  plot  of  land  which  comes  or  may  come  within  the  area 
supplied.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  other  expenditure, 
whether  upon  the  provision  of  the  necessaries  of  healthy  life  or 
upon  the  general  amenity  and  embellishment  of  a town.  Whatever 
makes  it  a more  desirable  place  of  residence  must  at  once  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  all  available  building  sites  whether  at  the 
moment  actually  used  or  not.  And  if  building  sites  escape  being 
rated,  it  only  follows  that  the  other  ratepayers  in  the  town  are 
contributing,  year  by  year,  a larger  sum  than  they  otherwise  need 
pay,  with  the  express  result  that  they  are  adding,  year  by  year,  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner  of  the  unused  land,  who  lies  low  and  bides 
his  time  until  he  can  reap  what  he  deems  a sufficient  harvest  from 
the  labours  of  his  neighbours. 
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I can  imagine  many  people  admitting  the  equity  of  making 
unused  land  a subject  for  rating  who  would  shrink  from  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  land  already  used,  but  not  used  to 
its  best  advantage.  Yet  this  must  obviously  fall  within  the  scope 
of  any  attempt  to  tax  land  according  to  its  full  unimproved  value. 
Land  with  no  buildings  on  it  at  all  is  not  taking  its  proper  place 
as  a subject  for  taxation.  But  land  with  poorer  buildings  on  it 
than  it  is  fit  for  is  also  not  made  liable  at  present  to  the  burden  it 
ought  to  bear.  We  rate  upon  annual  income,  and  the  income  taken 
as  the  standard  is  that  which  is  actually  earned  by  the  land  as  at 
present  occupied,  and  not  the  possible  income  which  it  might  be 
made  to  produce.  Now,  with  so  small  a supply  of  land  as  we 
have  in  this  country  the  community  has  a right  to  demand  that  it 
shall  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  owner,  either  through 
greed  or  want  of  enterprise,  does  not  choose  to  build  upon  it  the 
edifices  that  are  most  serviceable  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  community  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  rating  value  it  would  have  if  properly  used. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration  which  lately  came  under  my 
notice.  It  is  that  of  a property  lying  in  the  City,  and  abutting  upon 
a very  important  street.  It  contains  some  4,000  yards  of  land. 
The  buildings  on  it  were  erected  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  are  now  old-fashioned  and  not  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  neighbourhood ; so  that  the  rental  they  bring  in  does  not 
exceed  £2,000  a year,  and  the  assessment  for  local  rates  is  not 
more  than  £1,800.  Now,  this  land,  owing  to  the  advantages  of 
its  situation,  would  probably  sell  for  upwards  of  £50  a yard,  or 
£200,000.  The  owner  is  holding  it  for  some  such  price.  If  it 
were  sold,  and  suitable  buildings  erected,  the  ratable  value  would 
not  be  less  than  £12,000  to  £14,000  a year.  All  the  time  that  this 
land  lies  in  its  present  disadvantageous  condition  the  neighbouring 
property  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  a larger  assessment  because 
this  land  is  not  put  to  its  best  use.  It  may  be  said  you  cannot 
compel  the  owner  to  build,  or  dictate  the  kind  of  buildings  he 
should  put  up  ; if  he  choose  to  leave  this  land  as  it  is,  why 
shouldn’t  he?  or  if,  from  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  or  other- 
wise, he  prefers  that  the  land  should  lie  occupied  by  inferior 
edifices,  may  he  not  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own?  Certainly; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  land  should  not  be  rated  at  its  real 
value,  tested  by  the  possible  use  that  might  be  made  of  it.  If  the 
plan  already  referred  to  were  adopted,  and  the  assessment  for 
rates  were  based  upon  an  income  calculated  at  4 per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  present  value,  and  if  you  take  that  value  not  at 
£200,000  which  the  owner  hopes  for,  but  at  £150,000 — a figure  at 
which  the  public  valuer  would  probably  put  it — you  have  the 
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assessment  fixed  at  £6,000  a year,  instead  of  the  £1,800  at  which 
the  premises  are  now  rated.  The  neighbours  of  this  particular 
owner  who  are  employing  their  property  to  the  best  advantage  are, 
in  fact,  called  on  to  pay  upon  £4,200  a year  more  than  they  would 
be  required  to  pay  if  this  property  were  rated  at  its  real  value. 

And  the  redressing  of  this  grievance,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  all 
the  advantage  that  would  be  gained  by  rating  at  the  real  value.  If 
an  owner  had  to  pay  rates  on  £6,000  a year,  whilst  the  present 
premises  only  returned  £2,000  a year,  it  is  obvious  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  leave  the  land  and  buildings  in  their  present  state. 
He  would  be  practically  forced  to  rebuild,  and,  whilst  all  the 
industries  of  the  neighbourhood  would  gain  by  the  expenditure 
on  the  labour  and  materials  for  this  rebuilding,  all  the  rest  of  the 
rateable  property  in  the  locality  would  be  relieved  by  the  rates 
contributed  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  land  but  on  the  new 
buildings  erected. 

The  same  principle  will  on  reflection  be  seen  to  obtain  in  a vast 
number  of  cases.  In  the  slums  of  London  and  other  large  towns 
a low  class  of  property  is  permitted  to  exist,  improvements  are 
neglected,  and  the  upkeep  of  houses  is  starved,  because  the  present 
wretched  garrets  yield  a large  sum  in  rent,  and  any  improvement 
in  them  would  increase  the  burden  of  the  rates.  But  if  the  owners 
of  such  property  had  to  pay  on  the  true  value  of  the  land  they 
would,  in  order  to  recoup  themselyes,  be  compelled  to  adapt  the 
buildings  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  on  all  the  neighbouring 
properties  the  burden  of  rates  upon  buildings  would  be  actually 
decreased  in  amount  in  consequence  of  the  new  contribution  from 
the  ground  value. 

Consider  also  how  forcibly  this  principle  applies  to  land  lying 
contiguous  to,  but  not  yet  absorbed  in,  urban  areas.  All  such  land 
owes  its  steadily  increasing  value  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
town  near  which  it  lies ; and  for  rating  purposes  ought  steadily 
to  be  brought  within  such  area.  As  has  been  shown,  it  benefits 
by  the  expenditure  in  rates  of  the  town  by  its  sewering,  lighting, 
paving,  and  water  supply,  and,  although  for  the  moment  it  may  be 
classed  as  agricultural  land,  and  may  actually  produce  only  an 
excessive  agricultural  rent,  yet  it  is  every  day  getting  more  ripe 
for  building,  and  obtaining  a value  which  the  owner  does  nothing 
to  produce.  It  is  a bitter  irony  on  our  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion to  notice  that,  so  far  from  the  unearned  increment  on  lands 
like  these  being  made  available  for  public  purposes,  the  Agricultural 
Bating  Act  of  1896  positively  enacted  that  one-half  of  the  very 
inadequate  rates  at  present  falling  upon  such  land  should  be  repaid 
the  owner  out  of  the  proceeds  of  general  taxation.  Thus  not  only 
is  the  use  of  such  land  for  building  purposes  not  encouraged,  but 
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the  owner  is  actually  assisted  by  the  State  to  hold  on  to  the  land 
at  a smaller  cost  to  himself  until  he  can  reap  the  full  reward  of  his 
successful  speculation  out  of  the  enhanced  price  which  the  spread- 
ing population  is  compelled  ultimately  to  give. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  with  what  crushing  weight  local  rates 
now  press  upon  small  shopkeepers  and  small  householders,  one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  some  relief  must  be  found.  One  of  the 
most  painful  duties  a magistrate  has  to  perform  is  the  ordering  of 
warrants  of  distress  for  rates.  Poor  lodging-house  keepers,  widows, 
spinsters  of  narrow  means  striving  to  eke  out  a livelihood  by  teach- 
ing in  some  shabby-genteel  neighbourhood — upon  all  these  the 
burden  falls  with  terrible  severity.  And  if  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  same  complaint  in  the  case  of  workmen’s  houses  it  is  not  that 
the  burden  is  not  there,  but  because  it  is  concealed  behind  the  fact 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  rates  in  the  rent. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  is  no  finality  in  local 
expenditure.  The  more  the  community  has  done  for  it,  the  more 
it  will  require.  The  growth  of  civilisation  tends  to  an  increased 
demand  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  New  baths  and 
washhouses,  more  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  improved  systems 
of  lighting,  and  more  parks  and  open  spaces — there  is  not  a local 
authority  in  the  country  which  is  not  from  year  to  year  confronted 
with  demands  for  such  improvements  as  these.  And  the  sentiment 
of  the  local  authorities  leans  to  the  granting  of  them  in  constantly 
increasing  measure.  The  dread  of  increased  burdens  upon  the 
ratepayers  already  groauing  under  their  load  alone  stops  the  way. 

In  these  circumstances  the  demand  for  new  sources  of  revenue 
is  natural.  Upwards  of  200  Town  Councils  and  other  rating 
authorities  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  assessment  of 
ground  values  for  local  purposes,  and  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  at  the  Guildhall,  in  March 
last,  a resolution  to  the  same  effect,  brought  forward  by  myself 
at  the  instance  of  the  Town  Council  of  Halifax,  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of  the  Taxation  of  Ground 
Values  forms  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
several  party  leaders  have  expressed  themselves  as  in  its  favour. 
Thus  Lord  Bosebery  says : — 

It  is  a sound  and  just  principle  which  is  becoming  universally  established. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  says : — 

The  question  of  ground  values  affects  the  whole  country,  local  and  imperial, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  plan  of  local  taxation. 
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Mr.  John  Morley  says: — 

I cannot  doubt  that  the  principle  involved  in  what  is  called  the  question  of 
ground  values  is  one  which  must  make  greater  and  greater  way  into  the  minds 
and  opinions  of  the  people.  It  will  be  thought  to  be  an  intolerable  thing 
that  men  should  derive  enormous  increments  of  income  from  the  growth  of 
town's  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing — that  they  should  be  able  to  go 
on  throttling  towns  as  they  are  well  known  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  present  system  will  not  be  vigorously,  persistently,  and  successfully 
attacked. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  some  time  before  his  death  : — 

It  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a system,  not  only  of  general  impolicy  but  of 
gross  injustice,  under  which  the  ground  values  of  London  have  all  along  been 
exempted  from  taxation,  under  which  they  have  grown  to  an  enormous — almost 
immeasurable— magnitude  for  a long  time  and  in  a multitude  of  cases — though 
I rejoice  to  say  that  now  there  are  many  instances  of  a more  honourable  kind — 
without  the  slightest  influence,  the  slightest  beneficial  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  to  reap  these  enormous  profits,  but  quite  apart  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  originally  grown.  We  speak  now  only  of  the  interest,  in 
point  of  absolute  justice,  of  making  them  bear  a fair  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  metropolis. 

And  at  the  London  County  Council  Meeting  last  March,  which 
was  a pitched  battle  between  the  rival  forces  of  progress  and 
stagnation,  the  main  principle  advocated  by  the  Progressive  party 
was  this  system  of  taxation  of  ground  values.  A short  time  ago  it 
was  resolved  unanimously  by  the  Council  that  a scheme  should  be 
formulated  to  present  to  Parliament.  The  matter  is,  therefore, 
brought  definitely  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

The  levy  of  taxation  on  ground  values  for  local  purposes  may  be 
expected  to  come  first.  It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But 
imperial  needs  are  equally  pressing,  and  it  is  the  despair  of 
necessitous  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  invent  new  sources 
from  which  they  may  be  satisfied.  All  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  application  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  local  purposes 
apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  demand  that  they  shall  be 
available  for  imperial  purposes.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  history 
of  the  State  in  its  exactions  upon  land  for  State  purposes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  way  in  which  land,  as  time  went 
on,  has  escaped  its  fair  measure  of  burden.  Originally  all  the 
taxes  for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  State  fell  practically  upon 
the  land  of  the  country.  The  feudal  lords,  in  fact,  held  their  lands 
from  the  Crown  upon  the  terms  of  supplying  the  forces  necessary 
for  defence  and  contributing  in  money  to  imperial  necessities.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  steps  by  which,  gradually,  the  land- 
owners  succeeded  in  evading  their  original  burdens.  The  story  of 
the  land  tax  of  4s.  in  the  £ and  its  ultimate  limitation  to  the  value 
of  land  at  a particular  date  two  hundred  years  ago  is  well  known. 
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That  tax  is  still  levied,  and  levied  at  4s.  in  the  £,  but  because 
by  statute  the  value  of  the  land  was  stereotyped  once  for  all,  the 
most  startling  anomalies  and  injustices  have  crept  in,  and  that 
which,  if  fairly  levied  at  the  present  rate  upon  present  values, 
would  produce  something  like  £30,000,000  per  annum  and 
render  all  taxation  upon  commodities  unnecessary,  by  the  inept 
and  inequitable  adjustment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
actually  produces  only  a bare  million  a year.  Many  things  have 
happened  in  the  two  hundred  years  since  the  land  tax  was  fixed ; 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  require  that  the  tax — this  old-estab- 
blished,  ancient  tax — shall  be  assessed,  not  upon  the  artificial  value 
fixed  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  upon  the  value  which  it  now 
possesses,  thanks  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  com- 
munity for  whose  benefit  it  was  created. 

I have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  question,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics.  There  is  a 
movement  that  has  acquired  great  political  importance  in  every 
English-speaking  country  for  what  is  known  as  “ The  Single  Tax," 
or  the  abolition  of  all  other  forms  of  taxation,  and  the  raising  of 
revenues,  both  local  and  imperial,  from  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
I have  not  advocated  this,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  within 
the  region  of  “practical  politics."  All  I have  so  far  urged  is  an 
alteration  of  the  method  of  assessment  for  local  taxation  so  that 
land  shall  be  assessed  for  local  rates  at  the  value  it  would  have  if 
put  to  the  best  use  for  which  it  is  required;  and,  for  imperial 
taxation,  the  imposition  of  a tax  on  land  values  of  sufficient 
amount  to  admit  of  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
dried  fruits,  tobacco,  &c. — in  fact,  of  all  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
except  upon  alcohol,1"  and  also  of  the  petty  restrictions  in  the  way 
of  earning  a living  caused  by  the  necessity  for  paying  for  a licence 
to  sell  various  small  articles,  taxes  on  locomotion,  &c.,  &c.  I have 
done  this  because  I think  it  is  the  side  of  the  argument  that  will 
most  forcibly  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man,  and  that  upon  which  the 
battle  for  the  imposition  of  such  a tax  and  such  an  alteration  of 
assessment  will  be  fought. 

Though  the  economic  results  from  the  taxation  of  land  values 
would  be  greatest  in  towns,  the  social  results  from  its  application 

* While  I would  not  abolish  the  duties  upon  alcohol  at  present,  it  is  not 
because  I approve  of  the  State  raising  a revenue  from  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people.  But  just  as  we  expect  that  the  abolition  of  the  tea  duty  will  lead  to 
tea  being  cheaper  and,  consequently,  more  tea  being  consumed,  so  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  drink,  which  would  make  drink 
much  cheaper,  would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption,  which  would  not  be  a 
national  benefit.  It  would  be  inadvisable,  in  my  opinion,  to  reduce  or  abolish 
such  duties  until  some  method  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  drink  is  carried  into 
law. 
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to  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  would  be  most  important.  We 
have  in  this  country  vast  mineral  wealth,  a fertile  soil,  and  a good 
climate ; in  fact,  every  requisite  to  make  us  a prosperous  people. 
But  we  are  not  alone  in  this  respect,  and  the  progress  of  science 
and  invention  has  practically  annihilated  distance  and  brought  the 
vast  wheat-growing  districts  of  North  America  or  Argentina,  and 
the  iron  and  steel  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  almost  to  our  very 
doors.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  that  neither  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  nor 
those  employed  in  our  mining  industries  should,  as  at  present,  be 
helpless  against  the  greed  or  the  caprice  of  the  landowner. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  of  minerals.  Let  me  only  point  out  that  the 
argument  for  the  taxation  of  mineral  land  according  to  its  value  is 
even  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land.  Agricultural 
rents  are  for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  whole  of  the  soil  remains 
for  the  service  of  the  coming  generations.  But  minerals  are  actually 
removed  from  the  land,  and  cannot  be  replaced.  The  national 
wealth  is  destroyed.  The  theory  of  the  Common  Law — that  no 
man  is  in  law  the  actual  owner  of  land — is  set  at  naught.  Originally 
all  minerals  were  deemed  the  property  of  the  Crown — that  is,  the 
nation.  But,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  by 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  Parliaments  that  ever  sat  in  this  country, 
there  was  alienated  from  the  nation  to  a few  families  all  our  coal, 
iron,  and  other  minerals,  with  the  exception  only  of  gold  and  silver. 
What  the  law  gave  the  law  can  take  away  ; and  if  the  direct 
recovery  of  the  mineral  rights  of  the  nation  at  this  day  would  be 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  yet  a very  strong  argument  is  supplied 
for  the  recovery  of  at  least  a considerable  portion  of  the  alienated 
wealth  by  means  of  taxation. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  land  the  equity  of  the  case  is  fully  as 
strong,  and  the  social  effects  would  be  large  and  far-reaching.  It 
is  chiefly  because  private  ownership  so  constantly  interferes  with 
those  who  would  put  the  land  to  its  best  use  that  we  have  the 
migration  of  people  from  the  agricultural  districts  into  the  towns, 
adding  to  the  already  overcrowded  conditions  there,  lowering  wages, 
and  causing  demands  for  legislation  restricting  hours  of  labour,  &c. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  have  this  influx  of  young  men 
from  the  country  into  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres. 
In  the  country  the  agricultural  labourer  looks  forward  to  precarious 
employment  at  about  12s.  a week.  But  when  we  recollect  the 
fruitfulness  of  our  country  there  is  no  reason  why  the  "worker  in 
agriculture  should  receive  such  small  remuneration.  It  is  really 
due  to  our  antiquated  land  laws,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is 
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not  looked  upon  as  it  should  be  as  the  object  from  which  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  people  must  be  drawn,  but  as  a rent-yielding  machine 
and  as  the  appanage  of  ambitious  wealth.  Land  that  would  permit 
of  a living  to  the  labourer  upon  it,  but  not,  in  addition,  a rent  to 
the  owner,  tithe  to  the  parson,  and  game  to  the  owner’s  visitors, 
is  counted  valueless.  But,  although  it  is  said  to  be  valueless,  the 
man  who,  under  the  impression  that  he  could  make  a living  out  of 
it  for  himself,  proposes  to  use  it  soon  finds  that  he  is  not  permitted 
to  do  so  unless  he  pays  rent  for  the  “valueless”  land.  He  may 
get  it  rent  free  for  a year  or  so  until  he  has  worked  it  into  condition, 
so  that  other  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  a rent  for  it  (thanks 
to  his  improvements),  but  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  consent  to 
work  land  under  such  conditions.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
taxation  of  land  values  tvould  operate  to  prevent  an  owner  from 
leaving  his  land  unused  so  long  as  there  was  anyone  willing  to 
use  it,  for  the  pressure  of  the  tax  would  force  him  to  get  it  let 
for  at  least  as  much  as  the  tax  amounted  to. 

Then  land  that  is  being  put  to  an  inferior  use  than  that  for 
which  it  is  suitable  would  be  forced  into  its  best  use.  This  would 
involve  a large  extension  of  the  system  of  allotments,  small 
holdings,  and  market  gardens.  It  is  stated  that  while  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  to  the  British  farmer  is  twenty-six  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  labourer  on  his  allotment  can  and  does  produce  an  average 
of  forty  bushels,  and  this  extra  yield,  due  to  extra  cultivation, 
applies  to  every  other  kind  of  produce.  Wherever  the  labourer 
can  get  allotments  at  a fair  rent  he  is  able  to  greatly  improve  his 
position,  and  not  only  does  he  get  the  benefit  of  his  extra  labour 
on  his  allotment,  but  his  wages  are  raised,  for  he  can  employ  him- 
self, and  will  not  work  for  a farmer  for  less  than  he  can  make  by 
working  for  himself.  But  it  is  most  difficult  for  him  to  get  land 
under  present  circumstances  at  a fair  rent ; on  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  while  the  farmer  may  be  paying  some  10s.  per  acre  for  his  land, 
yet,  if  the  labourers  want  any  for  allotments,  they  are  charged  £4 
or  £5  an  acre  for  precisely  similar  land  to  that  which  the  farmer 
gets  for  10s.  Now,  if  a tax  upon  land  values  were  in  force,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  such  a position  could  not  be  maintained,  for 
the  owner  who  refused  to  allow  the  labourer  land  unless  he  agreed 
to  pay  him  £4  or  £5  an  acre  would  find  himself  saddled  with 
taxation  to  an  amount  equal  if  not  more  than  what  he  was 
receiving  from  the  farmer. 

The  condemnation  of  the  present  system  of  working  the  land  of 
the  country  is  curiously  set  forth  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  recently 
published  history  of  his  estates.  No  landowner  could  have  behaved 
more  generously,  and,  according  to  their  lights,  more  wisely  than 
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the  Bussells  have  done.  A vast  tract  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  and  converted  into  productive  soil.  An  army  of 
labourers  has  been  reared  and  planted  in  spacious  well-built 
cottages  with  abundant  gardens.  Old-age  pensions  have  been  pro- 
vided when  the  men  were  past  work ; in  forty  years  something  like 
£192,000  has  been  expended  in  contributions  to  churches  and 
schools  and  almshouses.  The  system  of  working  the  country  side 
by  the  wealth  of  a benevolent  despot  has  been  splendidly  tried. 
And  what  is  the  result?  So  far  as  the  commercial  side  of  the  sheet 
goes,  it  appears  there  is  to-day  a dead  loss  of  £7,000  a year  in  the 
working  of  the  estates  ; and,  as  a writer  in  the  Speaker  points  out, 
no  one  is,  in  the  long  run,  really  any  better  off.  The  farmers  are 
no  richer  for  all  their  reductions  of  60  and  65  per  cent  off  their  rents. 
The  labourers  are  not  better  paid  than  the  ordinary  labourers  of 
the  adjoining  county. 

The  truth  is  that  a splendid  exemplification  is  presented  to  us 
of  the  abiding  fact  that  the  only  successful  way  to  help  people  is  to 
remove  obstacles  from  the  way  of  their  helping  themselves,  and 
that  neither  farmers  nor  labourers  can  be  taken  care  of  half  so  well 
by  any. wealthy  capitalist  as  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  if 
you  only  provide  them  with  the  opportunity.  The  Duke,  himself, 
incidentally  gives  an  illustration  of  this.  He  mentions  the  case  of 
four  small  men  holding  about  twenty  acres  each.  Whilst  all  around 
were  pauperised,  these  have  not  only  made  both  ends  fcneet  but 
doubled  their  capital  in  seventeen  years.  Everyone  must  see  that 
what  is  required  is  to  extend  the  existence  of  cases  like  these.  To 
achieve  this  is  within  the  range  of  practical  reforms  on  the  lines  I 
am  laying  down  in  this  article,  though  it  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  ducal  patronage  or  Agricultural  Commissions. 

The  writer  in  the  Speaker  to  whom  I have  already  referred 
states  that  there  is  a sentiment  to  be  met  with  everywhere  among 
moneyed  men  in  France.  If  any  vast  domain  comes  into  the 
market  and  is  bought  up  by  some  rich  man  it  is  said  to  spell  ruin 
to  the  country ; if  it  has  to  be  divided  and  is  parcelled  out  in  small 
holdings,  it  spells  riches  to  the  country.  In  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment lies  the  ultimate  secret  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  failure  in 
the  past  and  the  only  hope  for.  English  agriculture  in  the  future. 

The  experience  of  the  Earl  of  Carrington  is  an  excellent  proof 
of  the  success  that  will  attend  the  plan  of  allowing  the  land  to  be 
used  in  holdings  to  suit,  not  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  a landlord,  but 
the  capacities  of  the  tenant.  Speaking  at  Southport  on  November 
20th,  1896,  he  said  : — 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  landlords  who  cannot  go  on,  and  balance  sheets  are 
issued  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  ends  meet.  But  my  experience  is 
exactly  the  contrary.  I inherited,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  a good-sized  estate 
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on  which  there  were  two  country  houses,  one  of  which  was  fortunately  held  on 
lease,  and  I found  the  mortgage  charges  amounted  to  £400,000,  involving  the 
payment  of  £16,000  a year  in  interest.  A business  must  he  a pretty  good  one  to 
stand  such  a charge  as  that  before  you  can  touch  a penny  for  food  for  your  own 
children  or  for  your  own  living.  I have  had  this  estate  twenty-eight  years,  I 
have  rebuilt  or  repaired  all  the  farmhouses  and  buildings,  and,  except  in  cases 
of  death,  I have  only  lost  twenty  of  my  farm  tenants  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  I have  put  several  thousand  small  holders  on  the  land.  I have  bought 
and  paid  for  £30,000  of  property  in  Buckinghamshire.  I have  bought  and  paid 
for  my  mother’s  old  family  place  in  Wales.  I have  never  had  a single  acre  of 
land  unlet,  except  a strong  clay  farm  for  a short  time. 

The  experience  of  the  Earl  of  Carrington  is  that  of  others  also 
who  have  tried  to  promote  the  system  of  small  holdings  where  they 
are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  tenants.  In  these  cases  the  land  is 
better  cultivated  and  the  landowner  gets  better  rents.  His  own 
interest  ought  to  urge  him  to  put  the  land  to  the  best  use ; but  for 
various  reasons  there  seems  to  be  a deep-rooted  objection  to  any- 
thing that  will  make  the  worker  in  the  country  independent  and 
comfortable.  The  tax  on  land  values  will  force  all  landowners  to 
do  what  the  better  class  among  them  are  already  doing,  and  when 
we  have  the  land  of  this  country  opened  up  so  that  it  can  be  put 
to  the  best  use  for  which  it  is  fit,  then  we  shall  have  science  and 
invention  applied  to  agriculture  as  it  has  hitherto  been  applied  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  with  equal  success.  In  fact,  the 
progress  illustrated  by  the  results  of  allotments,  small  holdings, 
and  market  gardens  shows  that  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  are  infinite.  It  is  not  likely,  nor  is  it  to  be  desired, 
that  we  should  devote  our  time  and  land  to  growing  wheat  enough 
to  supply  the  nation.  We  shall  always  be  able  to  import  to  better 
advantage  from  abroad,  even  though  our  yield  per  acre  is  so  much 
higher  than  the  most  of  the  countries  with  which  our  farmers  are 
brought  into  competition.  Let  these  foreign  or  colonial  nations 
grow  wheat  and  exchange  it  for  our  manufactured  goods.  Our 
land  can  be  put  to  better  use  in  other  forms  of  food  production; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  such  a counter- 
poise to  the  stolid  tenacity  of  landowners  as  the  tax  on  land  values 
would  supply.  A little  experience  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
agriculturist  that  such  a tax  would  not  be  a “burden  on  land,” 
but  a means  of  lightening  his  taxation  and  relieving  him  from  the 
oppression  of  bad  landlords. 

Since  land  is  the  object  from  which  by  labour  man  produces 
wealth,  it  follows  that  opening  up  the  land  to  labour,  as  will  be 
done  by  this  tax,  must  improve  all  our  social  conditions.  It  is 
because  of  the  land  monopoly  that  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of 
men,  able  and  willing  to  work,  forced  to  remain  idle.  It  is  admitted 
that  if  we  would  see  poverty  with  its  attendant  evils  in  greatest 
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force  we  must  go,  not  to  the  backwoods,  where  man  is  struggling 
with  Nature,  and  striving  out  of  a wilderness  to  produce  a home- 
stead and  farm.  Where  man  has  only  natural  obstacles  to  contend 
with  he  can  be  sure  that  his  exertions  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
him  and  his  in  plenty,  though  to  secure  that  he  will  have  to  work 
hard.  It  is  in  countries  where  manufacturing  power  is  most 
developed  that  we  find  the  most  appalling  poverty.  Investigation 
shows  that  this  can  be  traced  to  the  evils  of  land  monopoly.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  had  the  whole  scene  enacted  within  a 
comparatively  few  years.  A few  years  ago,  before  land  was  so 
monopolised  in  the  States,  wages  were  high  and  the  workers 
independent.  Why?  Because  a man  could  go  out  there  and,  even 
if  he  knew  nothing  about  farming,  could  go  as  a labourer  to  assist 
some  farmer  until  he  picked  up  a little  knowledge,  and  then  he 
could  get  land  and  go  to  work  for  himself.  The  amount  a man 
could  obtain  by  working  for  himself  was  the  basis  of  his  wage, 
and  so  long  as  access  to  the  land  was  open  wages  were  high. 
Every  improvement  in  production  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages  and  providing  employment,  and  had  the  land  of  the  United 
States  been  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  people  there  would  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  involuntary  poverty  now  in  that  country. 

But  as  land  became  valuable  it  became  appropriated  by  private 
owners.  It  was  not  all  put  into  use ; it  was  merely  appropriated 
so  that  no  one  else  could  use  it,  and  the  “ owners  ” quietly  waited 
until  the  ever-increasing  population  necessitated  the  use  of  “ their 
land  ” at  such  a price  as  would  satisfy  them.  As  access  to  the  land 
was  closed,  men  could  no  longer  go  and  work  for  themselves,  and 
consequently  had  to  seek  others  who  would  employ  them.  So  long 
as  a man  could  work  for  himself  he  would  not  work  for  another  for 
less  than  he  could  make  by  working  for  himself ; but  when  denied 
the  right  of  working  for  himself  he  also  lost  the  power  of  fixing  this 
irreducible  minimum  of  wages.  He  was  not  the  only  one  seeking 
work  from  some  employer,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  get  work  these 
unemployed  men  competed  against  each  other  as  to  who  would 
take  the  smallest  wage  in  order  to  secure  employment.  It  no  longer 
mattered  how  hard  a man  worked,  or  what  improvements  in 
method  or  machinery  did  to  assist  production,  the  man’s  wages 
depended  solely  upon  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour.  If  there 
were  many  men  seeking  employment,  and  few  employers  seeking 
workers,  wages  'fell ; if  there  were  many  employers  seeking  workers 
then  wages  rose.  But  the  land  monopoly  could  always  force  a large 
number  of  men  out  of  work  who  would  be  effectual  in  preventing 
wages  ever  rising  to  any  great  height.  In  “Merrie  England”  Mr. 
Blatchford  gives  a great  number  of  instances  of  what  he  terms  the 
evils  of  “competition,”  but  it  has  been,  I think,  effectively  shown 
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by  Mr.  Callie  in  his  “Reply”  that  these  instances  are,  one  and  all, 
dependent  upon  the  land  monopoly  for  their  evil  effects,  and  that, 
given  access  to  natural  opportunities,  competition  itself  is  a law 
that  benefits  rather  than  injures,  and  secures  justice  to  ail.  But 
when  you  cut  off  access  to  the  land  then  the  competition  of  man 
with  man  for  employment  becomes  a horrible  evil — an  evil  which 
is  positively  aggravated  in  its  dire  effects  by  increase  of  population, 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  other  things  that  would  under 
proper  circumstances  be  a blessing  to  the  community.  Then  we 
have  those  paradoxes  of  civilisation — want  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
over-production  of  those  goods  that  men  require,  and  over- 
population. Too  many  people  to  consume  the  wealth  produced ; 
too  much  wealth  produced  for  the  people  to  consume ! 

Even  in  the  so-called  “ new  ” countries  the  spirit  of  land 
monopoly  is  abroad  in  a most  rampant  form.  Take  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  or  any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for 
example.  There  in  those  countries  is  plenty  of  land  for  vast 
millions  of  a population.  Over  the  whole  of  the  Continent  of 
Australia  there  is  only  a population  of  about  four-and-a-half  million 
people,  yet  the  large  proportion  of  that  population  is  crowded  into 
three  or  four  large  towns.  They  have  a labour  problem  there 
as  in  this  country,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  to 
prevent  emigrants  going  there  who  had  not  a certain  amount  of 
capital,  even  though  they  had  the  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 
Why  is  this?  Because  each  of  these  colonies  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  allow  the  land  to  be  monopolised  by  a few  private 
owners.  Two  or  three  hundred  men  owned  most  of  the  land  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  New  Zealand 
and  the  other  colonies.  Though  land  was  so  plentiful  the  ordinary 
emigrant  could  get  none.  If  he  could  have  had  access  to  the  land 
his  own  hands  could  have  provided  for  all  his  wTants.  There  would 
have  been  no  need  for  him  to  seek  out  some  employer ; he  would 
have  produced  sufficient  for  himself  to  supply  his  own  needs,  and 
the  employer  would  have  had  to  run  after  him ; but,  cut  off  from 
access  to  the  land,  he  was  as  helpless,  or  more  helpless,  there  than 
he  would  have  been  in  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Progressive  party  in  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales 
turned  their  attention  to  taxation  of  land  values  as  a cure  for  the 
evils  under  which  their  countries  groaned.  In  1892  they  succeeded 
in  passing  an  Act  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  they  have  thus  once 
more  become  pioneers  for  us  in  the  working  out  of  an  effective 
democracy.  It  is  a most  potent  object  lesson  for  us.  The  remedy 
we  advocate  is  no  longer  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  but  has  been 
actually  brought  into  force,  and  we  cai>  observe  its  results  from 
actual  observation.  The  effect  has  been  magical.  Let  me  give  the 
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testimony  of  Mr.  Foulds,  a gentleman  from  New  Zealand,  who 
had  a large  share  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  that  country,  and 
who  is  now  in  England.  In  a lecture  which  he  delivered  at  my 
request,  in  Halifax,  a few  months  ago,  he  says : — 

Before  this  tax  of  Id.  in  the  £ was  adopted  the  colony  was  in  the  very 
depths  of  depression.  They  had  then  only  a population  of  600,000  for  a 
country  larger  than  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Although  the  country  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  all  that  man  could  desire,  the  population  could  not 
find  an  opportunity  of  making  a living.  They  had  unemployed  by  thousands, 
and  people  were  fleeing  from  their  shores  at  the  rate  of  20,000  a year.  At  this 
time  they  had  had  for  a good  many  years  many  of  the  community  services  in 
the  hands  of  the  State ; for  example,  the  railways,  the  telephone,  telegraph,  life 
insurance  departments,  and  a good  number  of  other  services  of  a socialistic 
kind,  and  yet  they  were  in  the  depths  of  depression  and  losing  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  their  country.  Almost  as  soon  as  a Government  was  returned  to 
power  pledged  to  a land  tax  this  drifting  of  their  population  ceased,  and  within 
twelve  months  the  tide  had  turned,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
additions  to  the  population  by  immigration,  which  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  (Applause.)  This  he  considered  was  largely  due  to  the  passing  of  the 
measure  he  had  mentioned.  About  the  time  this  change  took  place  every- 
thing had  got  to  a vety  low  ebb,  and  carpenters  were  asking  for  only  5s.  a day, 
wages  had  come  down  to  such  a low  point,  and  a great  many  other  kindred 
trades  were  similarly  paid.  The  wages  of  carpenters  in  Auckland  had,been  12s. 
a day,  and  in  other  parts  of  New  Zealand  10s.,  which  was  perhaps  the  normal 
standard.  This  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  claim  that  the  system  of  taxation 
of  land  values  had  had  a beneficial  effect,  and,  what  was  more  important,  work 
had  been  plentiful.  They  had  had  during  the  past  year  or  two  practically  no 
unemployed  in  New  Zealand. 

This  is  testimony  of  the  most  profound  importance,  and  cannot 
but  be  an  immense  encouragement  to  the  supporters  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a similar  system  into  this  country. 


